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The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

reprints  this  article  (a  friend  specially  contributing  the  means)  for  distribution 
among  its  members  and  visitors,  not  wthout  full  recognition  of  the  very 
different  social  and  political  conditions  under  which  charitable  work  is  carried 
on  in  London,  as  contrasted  wdth  New  1 ork. 

The  reader  will  find,  however,  that  the  general  principles  and  considerations 
stated  and  enforced  by  the  writer  in  the  Quaeteely  are  only  such  as  must 
everywhere  govern  alike  those  who  give  and  those  who  labor  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  or  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  if  those  gifts  and  labors  are  to 
contribute  as  they  ought  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  and  of  individuals, 
by  working  ^Hhe  charity  that  interferes  not  with  the  appointments  of  God.” 


LONDON  ALMS,  AND  LONDON  PAUPERISM.^ 


A WISE  man  has  said,  ‘ Set  thyself  to  do 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  sweet  moments 
and  bitter  hours : nevertheless,  thou  must 
do  good  to  thy  neighbour,  or  thou  art  not 

* 1.  Letters  and  other  Writings  of  the  late 
Edicard  Denison,  M.  P.  Edited  by  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton,  Bart.  London,  18T2. 

2.  Our  Neio  Masters.  By  Thomas  Wright 
(the  Journevman  Engineer).  London,  1873. 

3.  llie  Seeen  Curses  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

4.  Pauperism : its  Causes  and  Remedies.  By 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  M.P.  London,  1871. 

5.  The  Confesdons  of  an  Old  Almsgicer,  1871. 

6.  Homes  of  the  London  Poor.  By  Octavia 
Hill.  London,  1875. 

7.  1-he  Charitahle  Administration  of  an  East 
end  Mission  District.  By  A.  W.  H.  C.  1872. 

8.  Charity  Organisatiem  Reporter.  Published 
weekly  during  the  sittings  of  Council  by  the 
Society  for  Organising  Charitable  Relief  and 
Repressing  Mendicity. 

9.  Provident  Dispensaries.  London,  1871. 

10.  Address  on  the  Systematie  Visitation  of 
the  Poor.  By  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  Lon- 
don, 1870. 

11.  Low's  Ilandhook  of  the  Chanties  of  London. 
1875. 

12.  First  Annual  Edition  of  the  Classified 
Directory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities.  Lon- 
don,  1876. 

13.  A Handy  Book  for  Visitors  of  the  Poor  in 
London.  Bv  Charles  B.  P.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 

1874. 


'worthy  of  God’s  gifts.’  The  self-rewarding 
nature  of  acts  of  benevolence  is  greatly 
overstated.  To  those  who  enter  the  field 
from  impulse  and  emotional  self-indulgence, 
they  offer  only  that  evanescent  glow  which 
results  from  all  excitement.  To  those  who 
put  their  hand  to  the  plough  in  earnest,  and' 
especially  in  such  a soil  as  London  now' 
presents,  they  are  alternately  exercises  of  the 
sternest  faith  and  purest  self-denial,  and 
temptations  to  doubt,  and  even  to  despair. 

In  no  career  must  the  heart  be  more  care- 
fully ridden  by  the  head  than  in  a career  of 
philanthropy.  AVhen  w e try  to  imitate  the 
Divine  attribute  of  love,  we  are  soon  remind- 
ed of  the  need  of  that  of  Divine  w’isdom  as 
well.  So  difficult  is  the  right  control  of 
that  passion  of  so-called  charity — only  too 
ardent  and  spontaneous  in  many — that  it 
may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  another  passion  as 
hard  to  restrain,  * Do  good  and  sin  not.’  As 
a science  truly  must  the  art  of  doing  good 
be  treated ; by  experiment  and  by  result ; 
practically,  not  empirically ; by  the  spirit, 
not  by  the  letter,  till  w'e  reach  ‘ the  law 
within  the  law',’  the  good  which  does  no 
harm — the  charity  that  interferes  not  with 
the  appointments  of  God. 

Just  as  much  as  there  is  a good  and  an  t 
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vil  principle  in  life,  so  is  there  a true  and  a 
also  ill  some  of  the  highest  qualities  in 
nan’s  nature  ; in  his  Immility,  his  simplici- 
y,  and  especially  in  his  charity.  But  that 
he  indiscriminate  application  of  the  same 
ivord  to  the  most  opposite  purposes  is  too 
irmly  established  to  be  eradicated,  we 
diould  be  tempted  to  protest  against  its  fur- 
ther abuse.  For  it  is  little  short  of  profau- 
ition  to  identify  that  which  ‘ worketh  no  ill  ’ 
with  the  faulty  system  and  selfish  impulses 
to  which  so  much  of  the  degradation  of  our 
country  is  owing.  True  charity  ‘ shall  cover 
a multitude  of  sins  ; ’ false  charity  is  their 
surest  promoter.  The  one  is  ‘ the  very 
bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues of  the 
effect  of  false  charity,  or  mere  almsgiving, 
on  the  recipient,  it  may  be  said,  in  Burns’s 
words  on  another  form  of  evil  : — 

* But  oh  ! it  hardens  a’  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling.’ 

And  between  the  true  and  the  false  there  is 
no  lialfway,  harmless  ground.  AVhat  is  not 
elevating,  is  degrading ; what  not  useful, 
mischievous. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  aver  that  the  proper 
administration  of  public  alms  h:is  been  the 
greatest  problem  of  our  country.  How  best 
to  bestow  what  must  not  be  denied  has  en- 
tailed more  discussion  in  England  than 
any  other  subject  since  the  Reformation. 
The  work  sthat  have  accumulated  on  this 
topic  are  legion,  all  telling  the  same  tale  of 
vital  mistakes,  and  urgently-needed  reforms. 
Each  successive  generation  has  tried  to  loos- 
en the  knot  that  no  one  may  cut;  for  pub- 
lic alms,  in  some  form,  arc  indispensable  in 
a Christian  land.  But  if  our  Poor-laws  have 
been,  :is  is  true,  the  offspring  of  luimanity, 
they  have  been  also  the  prolific  parents  of 
misery  and  degradation.  As  they  have  been 
administered,  arc  still,  and  ever  must  be  ad- 
ministered, their  most  notable  results  are 
improvidence,  unfairness,  and  ingratitude. 
Yet  it  is  simply  fruitless  to  look  forward  to 
a Golden  Age  when  such  results  would  be 
neutralised.  Idleness  and  vice  must  be  at  a 
premium  where  their  victims  are  sure  of 
help  ; and  even-handed  justice  can  have  no 
part  in  a gigantic  system  of  relief  where  the 
needs,  and  therefore  the  claims,  of  miscon- 
duct are  as  great  as  those  of  misfortune. 
Meanwhile  the  grosser  abuses  arc  being  re- 
duced ; the  employer  is  no  longer  so  openly 
allowed  to  eke  out  the  labourer’s  wages 
by  the  supplement  of  parish  relief,  and  the 
w'orkhouse  is  ceasing  to  be  our  chief  nation- 
al school  for  vice.  Still,  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  evil  can  ever  be  eliminated  from 
tlie  action  of  our  Poor-laws.  We  n ay 
assign  hospitals,  and  give  pensions  to  our 


soldiers  and  sailors,  and  feel  the  coun- 
try honoured  in  the  perform^incc,  but  it 
is  different  with  a system  of  public 
alms,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  reproduce 
the  causes  that  require  them.  And  if 
wc  add  to  the  action  of  the  Poor-law  a still 
more  gigantic  and  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion of  private  charity,  we  arrive  at  an 
amount  of  demoralising  agency,  the  effects 
of  which  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 

London  may  be  safely  declared  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  capital  in  the  world, equal- 
ly as  to  size  and  contents.  It  is  the  great  heart, 
not  only  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also  of 
the  known  globe.  It  covers  within  its  juris- 
diction 57G  square  miles  ; its  area  embraces 
78,000  acres.  It  contains  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
ty-live thousand  a year.  Above  two  mil- 
lions have  been  expended  annually  on  the 
poor  in  the  shape  of  legal  relief,  not  includ- 
ing paupei*s  in  lunatic  asylums  and  va- 
grants;* and  little  less,  if  at  all  less,  than 
seven  millions  in  the  shape  of  private  chari- 
ty. It  is  reckoned  that  one-eighth  of  the 
metropolis  is  assisted  by  the  other  soven- 
eighths,  the  average  received  by  each  indi- 
vidual being  17/.  a year,  or  by  each  family 
of  five  persons  85/.  This  population  is 
largely  intermixed  witli  various  nationali- 
ties. London  contains  more  Jews  than  Pal- 
estine, more  Irish  than  Dublin,  more  Scotcli 
than  Edinburgh,  and  more  Roman  Catho- 
lics than  Rome.  More  largely  still  is  it  di- 
versified  in  its  moral  strata.  Every  degree 
in  the  scale  is  filled  : from  riches  to  destitu- 
tion, from  luxury  to  filtli,  from  learning  to 
ignor.ance,  from  refinement  to  savagery, 
from  goodness  of  which  the  world  is  not 
worthy,  to  wickedness  which  is  a disgrace  to 
humanity.  Where  is  there  another  city 
where  a woman  may  so  easily  get  rid  of  a 
burdensome  child,  just  old  enough  to  steal 
and  beg  for  himself  ? She  has  hut  to  take 
I him  through  a few  miles  of  intricate  streets, 
and  disappear  round  a corner,  and  that  child 
and  his  unnatural  parent  never  meet  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  extensive,  liowever 
unequally  distributed,  are  the  charities,  that 
the  best  chance  some  London  children  can 
have  in  life  is  to  be  turned  into  the  streets. 
There  is  something  in  the  mixture  of 
English  freedom  and  English  charity  with 
that  total  absence  of  so-called  paternal  su- 
pervision which  distinguishes  the  working 
of  English  law,  which  has  raised  up  a class 
in  London,  finding  its  parallel  nowhere,  un- 
less where  extremes  meet — viz.  in  savage 
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* The  London  poor-rates  in  1871  amounted  to 
2,174,761/.  See  ‘ Charity  Organisation  Reporter’ 


No.  23,  p.  120. 
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life.  The  London  lawless  man  may  be  lik- 
ened to  tlie  wild  Indian  in  many  respects, 
and  not  always  to  bis  advantage.  The 
struggle  for  existence  sharpens  the  instincts 
of  each,  though  in  different  directions. 
Each  is  incapable  of  providing  for  more 
than  present  want ; but  the  savage  procures 
Ins  food  in  a healthier  way — wresting  it 
from  nature  more  than  from  man — and  he 
jirocures  it  for  those  dependent  on  him. 
Each  is  ingenious  in  evading  pursuit ; 
where  the  savage  breaks  liis  trail,  the  Lon- 
doner  gives  a false  address.  The  savage  is  a 
terrible  spectacle — his  rites  are  dreadful — 
but  riles  lie  has ; the  other  has  none.  The 
Indian  believes  that  his  distress,  or  starva- 
tion, proceeds  from  the  anger  of  the  Great 
Spirit ; the  Londoner  believes  in  nothing. 
The  Red  Indian,  in  the  * Great  Divide,’  * 
prays  thus  openly  : ‘ I am  poor — that  is  bad. 
Let  me  steal  horses : give  me  guns  by 
cheating.  Bring  the  buffalo  close  by.’  The 
London  savage  has  something  in  him,  insep- 
arable from  tlie  atmosphere  of  a Christian 
community,  which  tells  him  that  sucli  a 
prayer  is  naught,  or  worse,  and  he  com- 
pounds with  his  conscience  by  not  praying 
at  all.  We  may  even  say  that  the  wild 
man  is  not  such  a fool  as  his  city  brother  ; 
lie  chooses  a woman  for  his  squaw,  who  can 
cook  his  food  and  make  his  moccasins,  and 
even  repair  his  wigwam.  The  wretched 
London  lad  marries  a tawdry  slut,  who  can 
do  the  first  and  tlie  second  office  as  little  as 
the  third.  Tlie  savage  of  the  prairie  is 
truer  to  the  animal : the  savage  of  the  pave- 
ment falser  to  the  man.  The  first  is  more 
consistent  with  liimself  and  his  surround- 
ings ; the  last  is  an  anomaly  which  only  the 
witches’  caldron  of  a perverted  civilisation 
could  concoct. 

From  tliis  class  it  is  that  those  youtliful 
tribes  proceed,  ‘bold,  pert,  and  dirty  as  a 
London  sparrow',’  wliose  life  is  in  hideous 
alleys  and  courts  ; whose  sleep  is  in  reeking 
dens;  wliose  play  and  figlit — for  no  matter 
how  low  thuir  condition  their  spirits  and 
passions  never  flag — are  in  the  gutter ; whose 
education  is  the  example  of  their  kind. 
These  are  the  babes  fed  upon  gin,  instead 
of  milk,  and  fed  upon  gin  even  through 
their  mother’s  milk ; who,  as  Miss  Cotton 
says  in  ‘ Woman’s  Work,’  are  strangers  to 
the  meaning  of  a kiss  ! These  are  the  urch- 
ins, deserted  or  neglected,  who  learn  ‘ to 
look  sharp ; ’ w'hose  vocabulary  ranges 
about  sixty  words,  and  those  the  uncouthest 
and  foulest ; and  whose  wickedness  only 

* ' The  Great  Divide.’  Travels  in  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  in  the  summer  of  1874,  by  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven.  London,  Chatto  and  Wiadus, 
1870. 


grows  with  their  growth.  ‘ Natura  tamcn 
injirmiiatis  humance  tardiora  sunt  remedia 
quavfi  mala!'  The  disease  must  precede  the 
antidote,  and  can  alone  teach  it.  As  in 
countries  where  "wolves  prevail  it  is  the 
young  ones  whom  it  is  easiest  and  most  ex- 
pedient to  destroy,  so  here  it  is  these  chil- 
dren whom  it  is  easiest  and  most  expedient 
to  reform.  On  their  belialf  it  was  that 
from  small  beginnings,  by  admirable  and 
dauntless  individuals,  the  Ragged  Schools 
grew'  up.  One  uses  the  past  tense  wdth  re- 
gret, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  closing 
these  schools,  and  dispersing  the  hand  of 
devoted  teachers,  the  School  Board  has  de- 
stroyed w'hat  its  best  machinery  can  never 
replace.  The  Ragged  Schools,  as  the  symp- 
toms of  a disease  deeply  seated  at  the  social 
core,  ^Yere  institutions  rather  of  shame  than 
pride  to  the  true  patriot  and  moralist.  Still, 
thev  should  have  been  left  to  fall  into  dis- 
use  with  improving  national  habits.  As  it 
is,  their  suppression  has  only  turned  adrift 
thousands  of  poor  w'aifs  and  strays,  ‘ half- 
; animal,  lialf-vegetablc,’  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  called  them,  unfit  to  herd  with  happier 
children,  and  physically  incapable  of  the 
same  education.  How  low  and  enfeebled 
in  bodily  condition  such  children  are,  how- 
ever preternatural ly  sharpened  in  mind,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of  5567  boys, 
almost  all  from  the  London  district,  who 
presented  themselves,  in  1870,  as  candidates 
for  the  Xavy,  on  board  the  stationary  flag- 
ship in  the  Thames,  4410  w'cre  dismissed  as 
not  complying  wdth  the  following  condi- 
tions : namely,  that  they  should  be  of  sound 
constitution,  free  from  physical  defect  or 
malformation,  not  subject  to  fits,  and  able  to 
read  and  write. 

But  to  return  to  their  seniors.  This  is 
the  low'cst  stratum  of  London  life ; what 
may  be  called,  more  or  less,  the  profession- 
ally criminal  class.  Above  it,  around  it, 
and  within  it,  for  all  are  hopelessly  embed- 
ded together,  are  the  great  masses  w'ho  may 
be  divided  into  the  idle  and  the  ignorant, 
the  drunken,  improvident  and  helpless,  the 
sinning  and  the  sinned  against,  who  may 
in  their  turn  be  called  the  professionally 
poor.  In  this  mass  of  wretchedness,  only 
locally  coliering,  no  ‘ short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  tlie  poor  ’ can  be  traced  ; but  rather 
a hideous  and  intricate  growth,  circle  with- 
in circle,  engendered  of  loatlisorne  dwellings, 
horrible  temptations,  of  disease,  dirt,  and 
bad  example — where  tlie  merest  glance  dis- 
cerns such  mountains  of  difficulty,  whether 
of  doing  or  undoing — that  it  must  be  a 
stout  heart  that  can  attempt  either.  Two 
gi’  it  parent-causes,  indissolubly  connected, 
rise  to  view  above  the  rest : the  outer  and 
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ore  obvious  one — the  boy  and  girl  niar- 
igcs ; the  subtler  and  deeper  one — the 
ng  existence  of  a mistaken  system  of  char- 

r 

e arc  aware  that  the  earlv  and  utterly 
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iiprovidcnt  marriages  among  tliis  class  have 
leir  defenders.  That,  as  the  ‘ liberty  of 
le  subject  ’ is  supposed  to  be  iiivolved  in  a 
an’s  right  to  drink  himself  and  his  family 
♦ ruin,  so  early  marriages  are  concluded  to 
:*  necessary  among  the  reckless  and  irreli- 
io\is  to  guard  against  a worse  evil.  Tlie 
ucstion  is  not  one  that  demands  any  elab- 

V 

rate  argumentation,  or  reference  to  Mal- 
ms or  ^Ir.  Fawcett,  but  may  be  judged  on 
s own  merits.  Theoretically,  we  may  be 
ire  that  it  never  yet  answered  to  do  evil 
lat  good  might  come ; while,  practically, 
le  lives  of  the  poor  sufficiently  prove  that 
le  legal  indulgence  of  selfishness  and  sen- 
lality  seldom  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ille- 
al  indulgence  of  those  temptations.  Those, 
.so,  conversant  with  the  miseries  of  poor 
omen,  know  that  the  men  who  desert 
icir  wives  and  children  are  chiefly  of  the 
ass  of  vicious  boys  who  have  thus  abused 
le  facility  of  marriage.  Some  innocent 
:>ice  may  here  be  lieard  to  ask,  ‘ But  why 
o the  parents  allow  the  children  to  marry 
ms  early  ? ’ Little  do  they  know  of  the 
oor  of  London  wlio  imagine  that  tlicrc  is 
ly  allowing  or  disallowing  in  the  matter, 
(any  arc  the  difficulties  that  heset  even  the 
ell-disposed  among  the  labouring  classes 
I,  wliat  is  called,  the  ‘ bringing-up  ’ of 
icir  children.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
oint  in  which  right-thinking  parents  among 
le  London  poor  more  legitimately  envy  tlie 
ch  than  in  tlieir  comparative  facility  for 
3cping  their  families  from  contamination, 
s a rule,  however,  the  London  poor,  and 
ipecially  the  London  mothers,  have  no  idea 
: assuming  any  moral  autliority.  They 
-unt,  when  provoked  ; they  beat,  when  an- 
'V ; and,  generally  speaking,  think  it  a 
’oof  of  dignity  to  wasli  their  hands  of  all 
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mtrol  over  their  children.  The  widowed 
other  has  a son,  to  whom  by  the  laws  of 
iturc  she  is  entitled  to  look  for  help.  He 
arries  before  he  is  twenty,  and  in  three 
ouths’  time  her  furniture  is  seized  for  the 
)ung  couple’s  rent ; and  this,  without  the 
ast  shame,  she  converts  into  a plea  for 
‘gging.  Xot  that  we  would  be  thought  to 
iply  any  real  distinction  in  these  and 
her  vital  points  between  the  so-called  rich 
d poor.  The  faults  of  the  fool  are  pretty 
ucli  the  same  all  over  the  world,  thougJi 
tferiug  in  complexion  and  degree,  and,  es- 
ciallv  in  tliese  cases,  in  excuse. 

As  to  the  other  count  in  our  indictm  :it 
^ • long  existence  of  a false  system  ot 


charity — thi<,  as  a mere  fact,  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for.  Tt  is  remarked,  and  wltli 
truth,  that  as  the  rich  (in  London)  have 
grown  richer,  the  poor  have  apparently 
grown  poorer ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
signs  of  wealth  and  of  destitution  have  in- 
creased pari  passu.  In  such  a sphere  as 
our  metropolis,  where  the  impossibility  of 
any  local  contiguity  leads  unavoidably  to 
greater  extremes  of  physical  separation — 
where  the  poor  crowd  the  closer  together, 
as  the  rich  expand  further  and  further 
from  them — such  a consequence  as  a totally 
false  system  of  charity  might  have  been 
predicted.  In  England,  it  is  as  much  a 
part  of  a rich  man’s  debt  to  society  to  give 
largely  in  charity,  by  subscriptions,  &c.,  as 
I it  is  to  keep  carriages  and  servants.  Xot 
one  inch,  however,  has  this  conventional 
philanthropy  brought  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nearer  together.  How  should  it  ? The 
alms  that  have  proceeded  from  no  individual 
sense  of  sympathy  have  been  received  with 
; no  individual  sense  of  obligation.  The 
I hand  that  has  given  and  the  hand  that  lias 

taken  have  never  felt  the  warm  electricity 

* 

of  cacli  other’s  touch.  Well  would  it  be  if 
the  result  were  confined  to  the  lack  of  all 
real  bond  between  the  classes.  But  the  con- 
sequences have  a far  deeper  evil.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  best  is  the  worst ; and  the 
charity  that  is  twice  blessed  in  spirit,  may 
be  twice  cursed  in  effect.  That  which 
might  bear  heavenly  fruit,  if  engendered  be- 
tween one  heart  and  another,  now  only 
checks  the  growth  of  those  sacred  instincts 
wliieli  rich  and  poor  are  alike  bound  to  cul- 
tivate. Somebody  has  done  that  for  the 
child  which  should  come  from  the  parent — 
somebody  that  for  the  parent  wliicli  should 
come  from  the  child.  The  cold  abstractioji 
of  an  institution  has  stepped  in,  and  arrest- 
ed the  practice  of  forethought  and  self-de- 
nial, and  therefore  that  of  a paramount  du- 
ty, What  can  we  expect  from  human  na- 
ture thus  tampered  with  ? Men  and  women, 
relieved  of  their  responsibilities,  arc  as 
thoughtless  as  children.  It  would  be  strange 
to  expect  powers  of  ai>plication  from  a 
schoolboy,  who  has  always  a .‘crib’  at 
liand.  Even  the  forms  of  cliarity  known 
to  be  prompted  by  necessity,  or  practised 
by  the  most  genuine  philanthropy,  are  not 
free  from  the  reproach  of  disturbing  God’s 
laAvs.  The  preacher  Irving,  in  his  sermons 
on  ‘ the  last  days,  when,’  according  to  the 
prophecy,  * men  shall  be  without  natural 
affections,’  traces  the  signs  of  its  fulfilment 
in  the  children  who  let  their  aged  parents 
find  refuge  in  a work-house,  and  in  the  par- 
ents who  have  brought  good  people  to  the 
ncc»‘s>^ty  of  stepping  in  between  them  and 
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their  children,  in  tlie  shape  of  Sunday  and 
Infant  Schools.  Without  pushing  the  argu- 
ments to  these  extreme  conclusions — though, 
also,  without  denying  them — the  truth  mast 
be  admitted  that  the  relieving  parents  and 
children  of  their  respective  duties,  far  from 
being  the  charity  which  is  ‘ that  most  ex- 
cellent gift,’  is  the  greatest  injury  we  can 
do  them : all-sufficient  to  account  for  boy 
and  girl  marriages,  deserted  wives,  neglect- 
ed children,  drink,  want,  crime,  and  all 
‘ the  seven  curses  of  London  ’ on  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  dilates. 

Far  be  it  from  ns  to  make  light  of  the 
needs  and  temptations  of  the  London  poor. 
In  the  nature  of  things  they  essentially 
differ  from  the  really  country  poor.  These 
last,  when  of  an  old-fashioned  sort,  live  in  a 
certain  sense  with  the  squire’s  or  noble- 
man’s family.  They  knew  his  father,  and 
they  know  his  cliildrcn.  The  superior  com- 
forts and  education  of  ‘ The  Hall  ’ constitute 
the  poetry,  because  the  pride  aud  loyalty 
of  tbeir  lives.  But  the  London  poor  man 
lias  no  contact  with  the  great  houses  in  the 
squares.  The  delicate,  and  often  pampered 
and  luxurious-looking  creatures  who  splash 
liim  as  they  roll  past  him  in  their  vehicles, 
excite  his  ill-will,  more  perhaps  than  his 
envv.  for  he  well  knows  that  he  could  not  fill 
their  place.  The  distance  between  them  is 
not  bridged  over  by  any  kindly  acts  or  ten- 
der memories.  They  may  possibly  sub- 
scribe largely  to  charities,  but  he  is  not  the 
wiser  for  that,  lie  knows  as  little  of  their 
sufferings  and  sorrows  as  tlicy  of  his.  In- 
deed, he  only  knows  what  he  secs,  viz.  that 
they  live  in  a kind  of  I’aradisc ; that  tliey 
drive  while  he  plods,  they  slumber  wdiile  he 
wakes,  they  are  smart  and  clean  while  he 
is  filthy  and  ragged ; aud  the  sole  reason 
for  all  this  of  which  his  mind  takes  cogni- 
sance, is  one  of  antagonism  and  not  attach- 
ment ; for  it  consists,  as  far  as  he  has  any 
perception,  simply  in  their  being  rich  and 
he  poor.  Further,  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  thousands  of  the  lowest  London 
poor  who  never  sec  the  upper  classes  at  all. 

AVe  have  said  that  charity,  like  science, 
must  be  tested  experimentally.  It  was  in 
the  severe  winter  of  186G-G7  that  the  desti- 
tution of  the  East  of  London  burst  like  a 
liidcous  revelation  upon  the  public  ; when 
the  Poor-law,  as  the  term  was,  ‘ broke 
dow'u.’  The  newspapers  teemed  witlilieart- 
rending  accounts  of  empty  mouths,  fireless 
hearths,  and  small  shoeless  feet.  One  tale, 
as  a specimen,  lives  in  our  memory  of  two 
little  boys,  bare-footed,  and  with  festering 
chilblains,  who  wandered  into  the  snow-cov- 
ered country  to  get  holly  to  sell,  and 
* couldn’t  find  none ; ’ being  themselves 


found  nearly  dead  with  cold  and  starvation. 
Such  stories  no  creature  living  at  ease  could 
resist,  and  a deluge  of  charity  in  every  form 
set  in.  Additional  casual  wards  and  free 
dormitories  were  rigged  up.  Soup  kitchens 
opened.  ‘ Agents  from  Belief  Societies,’  in 
the  words  of  A.  II.  W.  C ‘ distributed  tic- 
kets with  unsparing  hand.  Gentlemen  from 
the  West  End  collected  aud  sent  large  sums  in 
coals,  bread,  meat,  groceries,  Ac.  Mysteri- 
ous persons  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
in  the  streets,  aud,  without  either  knowledge 
or  inquiry,  gave  relief  right  and  left.  Mon- 
ey flowed  in  so  abundantly  as  to  puzzle  the 
almoners  what  to  do  with  it.  A clergyman 
wrote  to  the  ‘ Times,’  and  by  four  o’clock 
of  the  day  that  his  letter  appeared  he  had 
received  70/.  Yet  the  misery  only  increased. 
‘ One  of  the  most  conscientious  and  labori- 
ous of  the  West  End  friends  of  the  district, 
wlio  grudged  neither  time  nor  money,  and 
wlio  freely  spent  aud  w’as  spent,  confessed 
after  the  wd liter’s  work  that  he  might  as 
well  have  left  his  labour  alone,  and  cast  his 
monev  into  the  gutters.  The  wretchedness 
w’as  as  great,  the  mouths  as  clamorous,  the 
jimiperism  as  extensive,  as  if  not  a penny 
had  been  expended.’  Strange  to  say,  it 
seemed  literally  that  the  more  was  given 
the  more  was  wanted.  This  might  sound 
contradictory,  but  it  was  a very  simple 
truth.  Archbishop  Whately’s  words  were 
being  })ractically  fulfllled : ‘ If  you  jiay  a 
mail  to  work,  he  wdll  work ; if  you  pay  iiim 
to  beg,  he  will  beg.’  Greater  circumspec- 
tion accordingly  became  the  rule;  the  al- 
moners acted  in  concert  with  the  relieving 
officers ; inquiry  was  made  into  every  case, 
and  not  a ticket  given  without  sifting  as  far 
as  possible  the  need  of  the  family  ; yet  the 
conclusion  come  to,  in  the  words  of  the 
same  A.  II.  W.  C.,  when  the  winter  was  over, 
was  that,  ‘ with  every  gift  of  a shilling-tick- 
et, he  had  done  fourpeiinywortli  of  good, 
and  eightpenuyworth  of  harm.  The  four- 
pence  represented  the  food  that  went  into 
the  stomachs  of  the  wretched  population ; 
the  eightpence  the  premium  given  to  their 
wasteful  aud  improvident  habits.’ 

But  the  true  results  of  the  experiment 
were  still  to  be  proved.  A residue  of  profit 
there  was;  but  it  was  not  reaped  by  the 
poor.  However  low  the  mercantile  condi- 
tions of  the  locality,  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  still  asserted  their  natural  action. 
By  the  unavoidable  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  the  stream  of  l»ounty  was 
destined  to  turn  other  mills  than  those  w liich 
fed  the  poor.  The  tidings  of  new  wells, 

* ‘ The  Charitable  Administration  of  an  East- 
end  Mission  District/  By  A.  H.  W.  C.  1872 
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Idcnly  opened  in  a thii'sty  land,  spread 
all  sides.  The  district,  instead  of  being 
unned  for  its  misery,  was  thronged  for  its  | 
od  things.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  a 
Iffine:  in  these  dens  of  wretchedness  was 
that  was  necessary  to  constitute  a claim 
alms.  The  consequence  was  that  not 
.ly  rents  rose,  but,  by  the  unfailing  level  pre- 
rved  between  earnings  and  alms,  wages 
IL  Thus  the  experiment  worked  itself 
[t  finally  and  inexorably  in  a greater  grind- 
g of  the  very  people  it  was  intended  to 
rve. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  class  of  Lon- 
)u  poor  had,  but  a few  years  before,  gone 
rough  a short  rehearsal  of  the  same 
retched  drama.  The  same  cr\',  snbse- 
lently  proved  to  be  false,  of  the  breaking 
)wn  of  tlie  Poor-law'  machinery  had  been 
iscd  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  when  five 
ceks  of  frost  sutticed,  sensational  letters 
the  ‘ Times’  assured  the  public,  to  bring 
.ousands  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  and,  at 
1 events,  to  the  condition  of  beggars.  So 
ud  was  the  cry  against  the  (Juardians  in 
.e  East  of  London  as  to  call  immediately 
>r  a Commission  of  Inquiry,  presided  over 
/ the  lion.  Charles  Villiers,  which  com- 
cnced  its  sittings  as  early  as  March,  1861. 
liis  brought  to  light  a system  of  indiscriin- 
ate  alms,  chiefly  emanating  from  two 
•urccs.  The  one  proceeded  from  the  Po- 
Courts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  be- 
2volence  of  Guilds  and  private  individuals 
irnishes  the  sitting  magistrates  of  London 
ith  funds  to  relieve  distress  and  wrong 
Inch  their  respective  Courts  bring  to  light, 
t this  time  the  feelings  of  the  public  were 
) excited — the  Guardians  w'cre  undcsen*ed- 
in  such  bad  odour,  and  a certain  mistrust 
: the  workings  of  Charitable  Institu- 
ons  had  so  obtained — that,  under  the  im- 
ression  that  the  magistrates  would  best 
Iminister  tliem,  large  funds  flow^ed  into  the 
>xes  of  the  cliief  Police  Courts  of  tlie  City. 
Iq  take  the  Thames  Police  Court  as  an 
cample.  Mr.  Yardley,  the  magistrate  of 
uit  Court,  on  being  examined  before  the 
ommission,  stated  that  the  sum  thus  sent 
► liim  for  distribution,  after  the  frost  had 
?gnn,  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000Z. 
hat  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  how  to 
ispose  of  it ; entirely  disapproved  of  liav- 
ig  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a relieving 
iicer,  and  had  neither  time  nor  machinery 
>r  investigating  the  cases  of  the  applicants, 
hat  by  about  the  third  week  of  the  frost, 
le  tidings  tluit  alms  w*ere  to  be  had  collect- 
1 large  crow'ds  about  the  Court.  That  his 
an  was  to  let  the  applicants  file  in,  one  by 
le,  tlirough  a narrow  passage,  at  the  tji.d 
z which  was  a table  with  bairs  of  sil , er 


coin.  As  each  approached,  the  distributing 
officer  asked  him  a ‘ question  or  tw'o,’ and 
looked  at  his  hands  to  see  if  they  show^ed 
signs  of  labour — gave  him  money — and  so  on 
to  the  next.  Some  days  the  number  so 
relieved  amounted  to  two  thousand,  and  the 
money  given  to  120^.,  that  being  the  largest 
sum  given  in  any  one  day.  On  other  days 
it  varied  from  GOL  to  90/. — ‘ as  much  silver, 
in  fact,  as  I could  collect.’  He  stated  that 
lie  gave  directions  that  a preference  should 
he  given  to  new  faces,  but  in  most  instances 
they  knew^  that  the  same  people  returned 
every  day.  Considering  that  a similar  sil- 
ver shower  was  going  on  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  Guildhall,  and  elsewhere,  it  could 
he  no  wonder  that  the  Poor-law  machinery, 
far  from  having  broken  down,  did  not  even 
receive  tbe  pressure  tliat  was  expected,  and 
which  it  was  prepared  to  stand  ; or  that  the 
same  parties  went  from  one  Court  to  another 
on  the  same  day,  as  time  and  opportunity 
favoured.  Some  of  the  magistrates  endeav- 
oured, at  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble, 
to  be  more  discriminating;  and  Mr.  Selfe, 
Mr.  Yardley’s  colleague,  distributed  a por- 
tion to  women  only.  Hut  all  who  were  ex- 
amined agreed  in  protesting  against  the 
repetition  of  such  a task,  and  in  the  convic- 
tion that  their  proceedings  had  * gone  far  to 
turn  large  sections  of  the  London  poor  into 
a mob  of  mendicants.’ 

The  second  cause  we  have  adverted  to 
was  the  institution  of  a Society  of  young 
men  of  birth  and  fortune,  called  ‘ The  Soci- 
ety for  the  Kelief  of  Distress,’  which  com- 
menced operations  during  the  short  frost 
thus  fatally  distinguished.  They  acted  upon 
the  somewhat  hastily-formed  conclusion 
that  the  Guardians  neither  could  nor  would 
minister  adequately  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  ‘ perishing  multitudes’  with 
all  the  ardour  of  novices  in  the  art.  AVhilc 
the  maeristrates  c:ave  relief  only  in  money, 
this  Society  gave  it  only  in  kind,  opening 
credits  Avith  the  tradespeople,  and  distribul- 
I ing  tickets.  But  thougli  ‘ their  failings 
I leant  to  virtue’s  side,’  they  did  not  do  the 
less  harm  for  that.  The  examination  of 
I some  of  the  members  before  the  Commis- 
sion made  it  pretty  plain  that  they  had  been 
' more  anxious  to  bestow  their  tickets  than  to 
! inquire  into  the  need  for  them.  They  thus, 
Avithin  three  Aveeks,  managed  to  dispose  of 
above  3000/.  Still,  the  fact  that  young 
! men  of  position  Avonld  take  cab  from  Picca- 
I dilly  to  Poplar,  or  from  St.  George’s,  Hano- 
I ver  Square,  to  St.  Gcorge’s-in-the-East,  and 
! spend  hours  in  visiting  and  succouring  the 
loAvest  of  the  London  poor,  does  honour  to 
the  hi  iiuiiiitv  of  a class  rarely  before  con- 
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spicuous  on  such  errands.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  gentlemen  contribute — for 
tlie  Society  still  exists  and  Avorks  in  a far 
more  practical  Avay — to  establish  those  indi- 
vidual relations  beWeen  man  and  man  Avhich 
are  the  only  true  basis  of  charity. 

The  sequel  to  all  this  history  of  pauper- 
ism is  a profitable  lesson.  The  clergyman 
of  the  district — Ave  still  take  our  information 
from  A.  AY.  IL  C. — Avhere  the  direst  Avant 
and  beggary  had  prevailed,  ha\'ing  learned 
the  futility  of  attempting  the  so-called  ‘ re- 
lief of  distress,’  resolved  in  future  to  leaA^e 
it  to  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Poor-law. 
AVith  his  ccmnivance,  therefore,  not  a ticket 
has  been  given  since  1868,  nor  a shilling  ex- 
pended, for  families  the  heads  of  w'hich 
have  been  out  of  employment.  His  Avhole 
energies,  on  the  other  hand,  ha\’e  been 
devoted — firstly,  toAA^ards  alle\'iating  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick,  knoAving  it  to  be 
the  best  economy  as  Avell  as  charity  to 
restore  a man  to  health  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  secondly,  towards  fostering  a spirit  of 
self-dependence.  This  last  object  has  been 
mainly  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  a 
Alission  Avoman  ani  the  setting  up  of  a 
Penny  Bank,  the  accounts  of  the  last  shoAV- 
ing  Avhat  may  be  rescued  from  the  public- 
house  and  other  forms  of  selfisli  waste, 
even  in  the  most  iinpoA^erished  parishes.  In 
the  first  year,  1869,  the  deposits  amounted 
to  V8/.  5s.  6(/. ; in  1875,  to  352/.  195.  lOr/. 

AA'ith  this  same  district  is  connected  the 
history  of  an  individual,  the  mention  of 
Avhom  Ave  approach  Avith  mingled  respect 
and  regret.  It  is  related  by  the  hardwork- 
ing and  loiicly-placed  clergyman  of  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Philip,  Stepney — a small  tract 
containing  6000  souls  * — that  one  morning, 
Avhen  greatly  occupied,  his  servant  hiistily 
entered,  saying  that  a young  gentleman 
from  tlie  AA’’est  End  Avished  to  speak  to  him. 
His  first  feeliii"  Av;ts  that  of  annoA^ance  to 
be  so  disturbed.  A'ourig  gentlemen  from 
the  AVest  End,  Avith  various  nostrums  for 
converting  ‘ the  heathen  masses,’  had  not 
been  unfrequent  intruders,  their  mission 
generally  ending  in  mutual  disgust,  and 
in  a bequest  of  increased  w*ork  to  the 
permanent  labourer.  But  the  first  sight 
of  this  visitor  mollifled  him,  and  his 
first  Avords  still  more.  ‘ The  fine  young 
man,  Avith  indescribable  charm  of  man- 
ner and  expression,’  Avas  no  other  than 
Edward  Denison,  one  of  the  Avisest  as  well 
as  noblest  of  those  Avho  had  dcA'otcd  them- 
selves to  the  succour  of  their  poor  brethren. 
As  there  arc  doubtless  many  to  Avhom  the 
career  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  may 

* See  Greene’s  Essays,  * A Brother  of  the  Poor.* 


still  be  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
short  outline  of  his  histor\'. 

Edward  Denison  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  nepbeAV  of  the 
Speaker,  afterwards  Lord  Ossingt-on.  He 
Avas  born  in  1840,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford.  At  Eton  be  laid  the  seeds  of  a fa- 
tal malady  by  o\'er-exertion,  as  one  of  ‘ the 
eight  ’ in  training  for  a boat-race.  XeA*er- 
thelcss  be  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford, 
and  was  knoAvn  as  a man  of  earnest  mind 
and  frank  and  generous  feeling.  From 
1862  to  1866  he  traA'elled  in  Italy,  spent  a 
Avinter  at  Aladeira,  and  A'isited  Switzerland, 
Avhere  he  was  much  stnick  with  the  condi- 
tion and  habits  of  the  Swiss  peasitntry. 
Subsequently  be  joined  ‘ The  Society  for 
the  Kelief  of  Distress,’  already  mentioned, 
where  he  Avas  first  brouglit  into  contact  Avith 
the  London  poor,  and  perceh'ecl,  in  his  own 
words,  ‘ the  unsatisfactory  results  of  giving 
relief  by  doles,  and  the  impossibility  of 
doing  any  real  work  Avithout  residence  on  the 
spot.’  It  was  to  announce  his  intention  so 
to  reside  that  he  appeared  before  the  aston- 
ished and  Avorthy  Mr.  Dowle,  the  mission 
clergyman,  AAdiose  Avildest  dreams  had  never 
expected  such  a proposition  from  ^ the  AA'est- 
End.’  But  Edward  Denison  aaos  in  ear- 
nest, and  by  the  beginning  of  August,  1867, 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  49,  Phil- 
pot  Street,  Commercial  Koad  East.  There 
he  remained  eight  months,  during  Avhich 
time  he  built  and  endoAved  a school,  himself 
taught  the  children,  gaA'c  lectures  on  the 
' Scriptures  and  other  subjects  to  the  Avorking 
men,  and,  above  all,  studied  the  lives  and 
ways  of  the  Loudon  poor.  In  1868  he 
Avent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  look  into  [the 
French  system  of  public  relief — Avhich,  by 
the  way,  however  less  costly  than  ours,  he 
entirely  disapproved — leaving  his  testimony 
that  ‘ Avc  have  nothing  to  learn  from  France 
except  the  natural  thrift  of  the  people.’  On 
coming  hack  to  England  he  Avas  returned  as 
member  for  NeAvark,  and  earnestly  attended 
the  House  of  Commons  for  one  session. 
Still  seeking  information  as  to  legislation 
for  the  poor,  he  Ausited  Jersey  in  1869,  and 
intended,  with  the  same  object,  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States  ; but  alarming 
symptoms  of  consumption  coming  on,  a sail- 
ing  A^oyage  to  Australia  was  recommended. 
The  prescription  proAxd  too  severe  ; he  died 
a fortnight  after  reaching  Alelbourne,  Jan- 
uary, 1870. 

Fortunately  letters  and  journals  by  his 
I hand  Averc  preserved,  most  ably  collated 
and  at  first  privately  published  by  Sir  Bald- 
Avin  Leighton,  and  since  given  to  the  ^ lie. 
No  more  opportune  gift  could  well  be^j 
inade  in  our  times.  This  volume  may  bgj. 
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lo<  ked  upon  us  a canon  of  finely-balanced 
re:  soiling  and  feeling  on  a subject  of  the 
de  Jpest  importance  to  the  nation.  Edward 
Di  nison  found  his  plan  of  living  among  the 
pc  :>r  entirely  successful.  Wrongs  and  neg- 
le«  ts,  which  it  was  nobody’s  business  to 
lot  k after,  were  quickly  detected.  One  of 
hi  first  letters  from  IMiilpot  Street  contains 
th  !se  passages  : — 

All  is  yet  in  embryo,  but  it  will  grow. 
Ji  st  now  1 only  teach  in  a night-sdiool,  and 
dc  w'hat  lies  in  me  in  looking  after  the  sick  ; 
kc  -ping  an  eye  on  nuisances,  and  the  like,  and 
se  ing  that  the  local  authorities  keep  up  to 
th  ir  work.  To-morrow'  I go  liefore  the 
B<  aid,  to  compel  the  removal  to  the  infirmary 
of  a man  who  ought  to  have  been  there  al- 
re  xly.  I shall  drive  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
to  put  tlic  Act  into  force  against  overcrowd- 
in  f with  regard  to  some  houses  in  which  there 
ha  re  been  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  bodies  oc- 
cu  lying  one  room.  It  is  not  surjirising  that 
th  • street  in  which  this  occurs  has  for  months 
be  m full  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  ty- 
ph  is.  . . . These  are  the  sort  of  evils  which, 
wl  ere  there  are  no  resident  gentry,  grow  to 
a leight  almost  incredible,  and  on  which  tlie 
rci  ledial  influence  of  the  mere  iircscuce  of  a 
ge  itleman,  known  to  be  on  the  alert,  is  ines- 
tii  lable.’ 

At  tlic  same  time  he  as  immediately  dis- 
ce:  lied  the  other  side  of  the  question — the 
pa  t that  the  poor  themselves  contribute  to 
ih'  ir  own  miseiy,  and  the  part  they  must  be 
in  ined  to  play  in  order 

‘ t(  get  above  that  uniform  level  caused  l)y 
th  utter  want  of  education,  the  complete  in- 
diJ  ference  to  religion,  with  the  fruits  of  all 
th  3,  viz.,  improvidence,  drink,  dirt,  and 
tin  ir  secondaries,  crime  and  disease.'  . . . 

‘ 1 he  people  create  their  own  destitution  and 
dii  case.  Probably  there  are  hardly  any  of 
till  most  needy  who,  if  they  liad  been  only  mo- 
de ately  frugal  and  provident,  could  not  have 
ph  ced  themselves  in  a position  to  tide  over  the 
oci  asional  months  of  want  of  work,  or  sickness. 
Ai:  ;l  this  occasional  pressure  it  is  which  works 
tin  ruin.  The  breadwinner  falls  sick,  or  is  | 
ou  of  work;  the  home  is  broken  up,  thchos- 
j)it  il  or  the  workhouse  swallow  up  the  fami- 
ly: the  thread  of  life  is  broken ; perhaps  they 
ha'  e been  removed  to  a distance  from  former 
cm  iloyers;  at  any  rate,  life  has  to  be  begun 
agj  in  right  from  tlie  bottom.  Is  it  Mumder- 
ful  that  drink  and  crime  levy  a large  con- 
scr  ption  on  these  wretches  while  the  remnant 
sul  side  into  dirt  and  despondency.’  '‘Leude 
hUi  pcM  de  80 in,'’ 

i lore  and  more,  while  spending  his  time, 
wo  king  and  planning  for  the  amelioration 
of  he  poor,  does  he  feel  that  money-giving 
is  1 tie  worst  palliative  of  actual  want,  and 
the  surest  encourafrement  for  its  continu- 
anc  3 : — 

^^^the  real  truth  is,  sensation-writ- 


ing and  reckless  alms  arc  fast  doing  away 
the  great  ^vork  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  bring- 
ing up  the  people  to  providence  and  self-re- 
straint. A^ou  will  find  all  the  men  who  really 
give  tliemselves  most  trouble  about  the  poor, 
are  the  most  alive  to  the  terrible  evils  of  the 
so-called  charity  which  pours  money  into 
the  haunts  of  vice  and  misery  every 
winter.  . . . Giving  money  aAvay  only 

makes  things  worse.  I am  beginning  seri- 
ously to  believe  that  all  bodily  aid  to  the 
poor  is  a mistake,  and  that  the  real  thing 
is  to  let  things  work  themselves  straight; 
whereas  by  giving  alms  you  keep  them 
permanently  crooked.  Build  school-houses, 
j>ay  teachers,  give  prizes,  frame  workmen's 
clubs,  help  tliem  to  help  themselves,  lend 
them  your  brains,  but  give  them  no  money, 
except  what  you  sink  in  such  imdertaking.s. 
Meanwhile,  the  state  of  things  is  very  painful.’ 

By  the  end  of  that  year  1807  lie  was 
feeling  the  dt'pression  caused  by  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  wliich  he  had  immured  him- 
self : ‘ My  wits  are  getting  blunted  by  the 
monotony  and  ngliness  of  this  place.  I can 
almost  imagine,  difficult  as  it  is,  tlie  awful 
effect  upon  a human  mind  of  never  seeing 
anything  but  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  men 
and  man’s  works,  and  of  complete  seclusion 
from  the  sic:ht  of  God  and  his  works.’  For 
all  this  his  convictions  as  to  the  evil  of 
almsgiving  do  hut  deepen,  and  lie  adds, 
with  unconscious  irony,  ‘ Our  object,  i,e, 
my  rector  and  self,  and  some  others,  is  to 
put  a stop  as  much  as  possible  to  all  benevo- 
lence.’ 

One  of  Ills  correspondents  evidently  urges 
him  to  attach  himself  to  the  ‘ Church  Union  ’ 
— a step  which  he  firmly  declines:  ‘ I al- 
ready belong  to  tlie  best  possible  Union — 
tliat  Body  which  is  the  blessed  company  of 
' all  faithful  people,  and  I have  no  desire  to 
entangle  myself  with  an  association,  most 
of  whose  members  hold  widely  different 
views  from  mine  on  points  which,  though 
not  the  most  essential  from  a Christian 
point  of  view,  are  those  wliich  most  excite 
the  attention  of  the  Society.’  Living  as  he 
did  among  publicans  and  sinners — not  even 
within  sound  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  and  rich  (no  less  sinnei*s) — it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  keenly  felt  the  difference 
between  the  talk  of  modern  creeds  and 
crotchets  and  the  realities  which  lav  around 
liim : ‘Humanitarians  and  Ritualists,  be- 
tween them,  are  making  it  very  thorny 
walking  for  plain  disciples  of  Christ.  . . . 

It  is  not  Christianity  but  Christians  that  arc 
Avanting.  Would,  indeed,  that  we  could 
have  some  real  Christianity  ! That,  as  you 
sav,  is  our  real  want.  Taught,  but  in  the 
Avay  that  our  Founder  taught  it — by  living 
in  it.  That  is  the  only  way  ; it  can’t  be  put 
in  Avith  a spoon.  Those  Avho  teach  must 
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live  among  those  Avho  are  to  be  taught.  . . our  Poor  Luav  provides  to  an  extent  un- 
The  problems  of  the  time  are  social,  and  to  paralleled  elseAvherc.  But  if  pride  deters  a 
social  problems  must  the  mind  of  the  legis-  man  from  applying  for  relief,  or  from  enter- 
latiire  be  bent  for  some  time  to  come.’  ing  the  House — the  old  proverb,  ‘ Beggars 

There  Avas  that  firmness,  or  rather  con-  must  not  be  choosers,’  being  quite  obsolete 
scientiousness,  of  the  reasoning  poAver  in  — no  one  but  himself  is  at  fault.  ‘ The  law 
Edward  Denison,  Avilh  all  his  benevolence,  can  no  more  prevent  voluntary  starvation 
Avhicli  singularly  fitted  him  to  do  battle  than  it  can  prevent  a man  who  has  lost  a 
Avith  eA‘ery  form  of  sophistical  philanthropy,  fortune,  and  has  to  come  down  in  circum- 
By  their  fruits  he  knew  them.  That  which  stances,  from  shooting  himself  or  coniinit- 
cntailed  evil,  no  matter  hoAv  tenderly  named,  ting  any  other  fonn  of  suicide.’ 

Avas  evil  to  him.  He  detected  in  ‘ the  curse  If  these  conclusions  sound  stern,  it  must 
of  largo  eleemosynary  endowments,  in  the  be  remembered  that  tlie  man  Avho  spoke 
perpetual  droppings  of  charity  and  in  the  and  Avrote  thus  was  labouring  more  than  any 
stream  that  flows  from  the  whole  rateable  other  of  his  time  in  the  true  serA'ice  of  his 
body  of  London — tliose  agencies  Avhich,  ap-  fellow-creatures — being  deservedly  called  ‘ a 
pealing  to  the  gambling  spirit  in  man,  first  Brother  of  the  Poor’ — and  had,  therefore, 
attract  a redundant  population  to  the  me-  a right  to  express  tlie  convictions  so  ac- 
tropolis,  and  then  induce  it  to  hang  on  at  quired.  No  one  could  tax  him  Avith  form- 
half-work.’  Hence  ‘ the  anomaly  ’ of  a ing  them  in  the  coldness  of  an  abstract  the- 
Avretched  class  addicted  to  occupations  ory. 

Avhich  cannot  maintain  them,  and  Avhich  AVe  must  cut  short  our  notice  of  this 
only  keep  them  at  a perpetual  Ioav  Ica'cI  be-  book,  no  part  of  Avliich  can  be  opened  with- 
tAA'een  chronic  Avant  and  precarious  alms,  out  the  desire  to  quote.  Mr.  I^cnison  quit- 
lie  looked  upon  every  act — no  matter  hoAV  led  finally  the  squalor  of  Phiipot  Street 
Avell  intcutioned — Avhich  lessens  or  defeats  with  predictions  as  to  necessary  changes, 
a man’s  responsibilities  as  a usurpation  of  Avhlch  have  been,  in  groat  measure,  realised  ; 
the  laws  of  ProA'idence.  ‘ The  all-wise  Cre-  A’iz.,  the  necessity  for  compulsory  educa- 
ator  made  self-preser\'ation  the  very  main-  lion  ; for  doing  away  with  all  out-door  re- 
s]H‘ing  of  His  creatures’ life  and  conduct ; lief;  and  for  a systematisation  of  charity, 
but  society  says  “ No — ITovidencc  is  too  He  looked  to  Parliament  ‘ only  as  a longer 
austere;  avc  avUI  mend  His  Avork.”  And  Icaxt  to  Avork  Avith,’  and,  short  as  Avas  his 
Avhat  is  the  result  ? ’ He  mercilessly  tears  time  in  the  House,  he  left  his  mark  there 
up  the  false  creed  of  those  parents’ rights  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  poor. 
Avho  cannot  or  Avill  not  fulfil  parental  du-  Ou  one  especially  his  feelings  might  be 
ties  ; denies  the  hardship  of  sepjirating  their  predicted,  namely,  on  that  of  their  inteinper- 
children  from  them  in  the  Avorkhouse  ; and  auce.  Though  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
Avould  go  further  still  by  separating  chil-  handling  it  from  his  seat,  his  election  ad- 
dren  from  any  [parents  Avho  have  been  in  dress  gave  the  subject  no  quarter,  and  many 
the  receipt  of  continuous  relief  for  a year,  an  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  his  letters, 
till  such  parents  can  satisfy  appointed  per-  Another  labourer  in  this  field  of  new  ard 
sons  that  citlier  they  or  their  relatDes  are  enlightened  pliilauthropy  is  AA'ortliy  to  stand 
able  to  maintain  and  educate  them.  By  by  the  side  of  the  lamented  Edward  Deni- 
such  means  he  would  cut  oft  the  fatal  entail  son.  If  he  have  shoAvn  what  the  man  can 
of  neglect  and  moral  depravity  ; on  the  do  in  such  a cause,  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has 
principle  ‘ that  the  ratepayers  have  a right  vindicated  the  power  of  the  Avoman.  Both 
to  choose  ill  Avhat  manner  they  Avill  main-  liaA*e  Avrought  by  individual  influence  as  Avell 
tain  their  pauper  neighbours  ; and  if  it  ap-  as  by  abstract  principle,  and  each  has  struck 
pear  that  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  and  worked  a A’ein  of  Avell-doing,Avhich  many, 
children  independent  of  the  rates  in  future  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  develop, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  them  for  a few  Miss  OctaA'ia  Hill’s  experiment  of  ‘The 
years  from  their  parents,  these  last  have  no  Management  of  a London  Court  ’ has  solved 
just  grounds  for  complaint.’  a problem  of  Avhich  our  grandchildren  Avill 

In  those  cases  of  occasional  death  from  see  the  multiplied  results.  It  may  be  ac- 
starvalion  Avhich  have  harrowed  the  public  cepted  as  an  axiom,  that  those  who  hold 
mind  and  brought  a burst  of  indignation  the  house  property  in  which  the  poor  lodge, 
against  the  dispensers  of  the  Boor  LaAv  (and  hold  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  in 
AVC  hardly  needed  the  late  instance  of  London,  their  physical  and  moral  condition 
‘ Charlotte  Hammond  ’ to  proA'e  hoAv  these  in  their  grasp.  There  is,  therefore,  no  class 
cases  are  misrepresented),  he  urges  truly  on  which  the  welfare  of  a great  city  so  inti- 
that  all  the  laAV  can  do  anyAvberc  is  to  pro-  nii.tely  depends;  for  spiritual  and  medical 
vide  that  no  one  need  starve  ; and.  for  that  i .lief  alike  are  unavailing  against  the^iiv>wer  ^ 
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of  persistent  evil  wbicli  the  landlords  of  the  f 
pool  can  hrinnf  to  bear.  In  the  history  of  ' 
the  Iwclliiiijs  of  the  London  poor,  as  they 
long  have  been  and  still  are  constituted, 
iher  j is  that  chronic  and  fatal  exchansje  of 
cans ; and  clTect  which  more  than  anything 
else  accounts  for  the  degradation  of  our 
popi  lalion.  Landlord  and  tenant  are  natu- 
ral ( ncmies.  The  one  knows  nothing  of 
the  luties  of  proprietorship,  the  other  noth- 
ing >f  those  of  tenancy.  But  in  the  unfail- 
ing antagonism  that  ensues  it  is  the  land- 
lord who  gives  the  first  blow.  Both  have 
ente  *ed  into  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
but  it  is  he  who  begins  by  neglecting*  his. 
He  tllows  his  property  to  fall  into  a state 
of  ' lisrepalr  unfit  for  human  occupation, 
lie  lisregards  leakage  of  water-butts,  stop- 
pag(  of  drains,  holes  in  roof ; he  connives 
at  < isorder  and  immorality ; he  puts  up 
w'ith  the  arrears  of  the  dishonest  "who  do 
not  »ay,  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  who 
do  ; and  thus,  besides  swelling  the  great  ac- 
cour  t of  misery  and  sin,  he  contributes  to 
kcej  up  that  incubus  of  high  rent  \vhich  is 
the  hief  burden  of  the  London  poor.  Miss 
Octi  via  Hill’s  description  of  the  purchase 
(chi  fly  with  money  supplied  by  Mr.  Rus- 
kln)  and  thorough  supervision  of  one  court 
in  i arylebone  ; of  the  filth  and  dilapidation 
of  1 lie  homes — banister-rails  all  wrenched 
out  or  firewood,  and  of  192  panes  of  glass 
only  eight  unbroken — of  the  misery  and 
sava  rery  of  the  occupants  ; of  the  immedi- 
ate < leansing  and  gradual  repair  of  the  ten- 
eme  its,  and  as  gradual  education  of  the  ten- 
ants ; how,  while  all  their  wants  and  sor- 
rows became  known  to  her,  and  were  met 
and  sympathised  with  in  a practical  way,  no 
pauj  crising  fallacies  destructive  to  their 
self-  espect  were  tolerated  ; no  rent  allowed 
to  n n on  unpaid  even  for  a week,  but  that 
rent  collected  by  herself ; how,  by  degrees, 
the  ittlc  coinnumity  became  laborious  and 
thril:y,  where  they  had  been  idle  and 
tlirif  Jess ; orderly  and  docile  where  they 
had  been  violent  and  outrageous ; good 
neig  ibours,  where  they  had  been  bitter 
foes.  And  how  further — the  point  least  in- 
terei-  ung  to  tlie  feelings,  but  most  important 
to  tl  e cause — the  capital  thus  invested  bore 
5 pe  ■ cent.,  with  the  necessary  margin  for 
repa  rs  and  reserve  fund,  and  yet  permitted 
her  1 0 allot  two  rooms  to  a family  at  less 
rent  than  had  been  given  before  ; all  this 
acco  int,  wo  resume,  of  work  done  by  one 
lady,  and  how  to  do  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
usefi  1 lessons  the  present  day  can  receive. 
Our  jpacc  allows  of  no  adequate  justice  to 
this  iidy.  Happily  she  is  still  among  us, 
joined  by  others  under  lier  gentle  guid- 
ance : the  experiment  of  one  court  already. 
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bearing  fruit  in  several  others,  and  certain 
to  influence  largely  the  working  of  the  ‘Ar- 
tisans’ Dwelling  Bill,’  the  passing  of  which 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a Socie- 
ty of  which  she  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
members. 

Meanwhile,  though  thus  specifying  Ed- 
ward Denison  and  Octavia  Hill  as  two 
mighty  workej*s  in . the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,  far  be  it  from  us  to  overlook 
the  w^ork  of  Mrs.  Lanyard,  author  (and 
welder)  of  ‘ The  Missing  Link,’  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo,  the  friend  of  friendless  boys,  of  Miss 
Cotton  of  Dorking,  and  of  many  others, 
who,  each  in  their  way,  are  helping  the 
poor  how  best  to  help  themselves. 

To  the  unfailing  'action  of  the  same  urg- 
eut  causes  on  many  minds,  which  ensues  in 
a free  community,  we  owe  that  Society  just 
alluded  to,  which,  inaugurated  by  a few 
gentlemen  of  statesmanlike  habits  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy,  has  assumed  the 
title  of  ‘ The  Society  for  the  Organisation 
of  Charity,’  anti  lias  already  worked  a con- 
siderable reform  in  the  external  aspect  of 
our  streets.  The  practical  enforcement  of 
that  sole  remedy  for  London  misery — the 
diminution  of  the  causes  that  keep  it  up — 
has  now  taken  root  as  an  active  system, 
learning  strange  lessons  as  it  advances  ; amd 
none  so  impressive  as  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ity of  those  wlio  lightly  cast  their  easily- 
spared  gifts  to  all  who  excite  their  compas- 
sionate impulsi^s.  Tiicre  is  nothing  more 
certain — and  we  say  this  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing accused  of  reiietition — than  that  the 
conventional  modes  of  almsgiving,  without 
interest  and  without  inquiry,  exactly  reverse 
the  precept  we  are  most  bound  to  obey  ; lit- 
erally overcoming  good  with  evil.  What 
right  liave  we,  for  the  indulgence  of  a mo- 
mentary sentiment,  to  add  to  the  tcmptii- 
tions  of  the  more  virtuous  poor,  who  arc 
faithfully  endeavouring  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  state  of  life  to  which  God  has  called 
them  ? It  is  known  by  the  evidence  of 
many  a hard-pressed  fellow-creature,  that 
the  successful  beggary  of  one  wretched 
drone,  teaching  the  folly  of  working  when 
begging  is  more  profitable,  will  demoralise 
a whole  hive.  A world  of  bitter  reproach 
is  contained  in  a common  saying  of  the 
poor:  ‘Those  who  tell  most  lies,  get  most.’ 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  success  with  which 
the  idle  and  unscrupulous  trade  on  the  gra- 
cious impulses  of  the  humane  and  generous 
may  be  a melancholy  fact,  but  it  is  assured- 
ly not  one  to  surprise  us.  Jlore  tlian  half 
the  blame  belongs  to  ourselves.  For  suc- 
cessful beggary  is  a game  which  needs  two 
to  play  it ; the  strength  of  the  one  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  weakness  of  the  otlier. 
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Such/indeed,  is  the  organised  imposture 
that  has  thriven  in  London,  that  it  required 
nothing  sliort  of  an  organisation  to  meet  it. 
It  may'" be  aflirmed  that  the  establishment  of 
such  an  Institution  as  this  was  a debt  long 
owing  to  society.  AA  e are  bound  to  bear 
with*^ingratitude,  and,  perhaps,  have  no 
more  of  "it  from  the  poor  than  from  our  fel- 
lows ; but  wc  are  equally  bound  to  do  bat- 
tle with  imposture. 

It  is  quite  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  into 
all  the  workings  of  this  Society,  which,  in 
the  nature  of  its  object,  are  only  developed 
bv  a growing  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Its 
purposes,  however,  are  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing heading  to  some  of  its  weekly  ‘ Re- 
porters ’ : — 

‘The  object  "of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  is  the  improvement  of  the  poor — 

‘ Istly.*  By  bringing  about  ctvoperation  be- 
tween the  charities  and  the  Poor  Law,  and 
between  the  charities  themselves. 

‘ 2ndly.  By  securing  thorough  investigation 
and  suitable  action  in  all  cases. 

‘ 3rdly.  By  granting  effectual  temporary  as- 
sistance, as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Committee 
allow,  in  cases  where  a permanent  result  may 
be  hoped  for,  and  which  are  not  met  by 
existing  sources. 

‘ 4thly.  By  repressing  mendicity.* 

These  several  objects  are  being  sedulously 
promoted  through  the  agency  of  numerous 
District  Committees— tlurty-seven  in  num- 
ber— embracing  the  whole  area  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  suburbs;  each  locally  formed 
and  conterminous  with  the  Metropolitan 
Poor-huv  divisions ; and  all  finding  their 
centre  of  organisation  in  a Council  which 
meets  every  week.  This  Council  is  joined 
at  the  weekly  Board  by  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives from  every  Committee,  all  direct- 
ed by  the  same  rules,  and  each  bringing 
their  local  business  for  general  discussion, 
and  taking  part  in  the  action  of  tlie  whole. 
Tims  a vast  and  solid  machinery  is  formed, 
resting  on  a broad  basis  composed  of  all 
ranks  of  society  and  varieties  of  opinion  : 
English  noblemen — not  omitting  the  noble- 
man whose  name  is  a tower  of  strength  to 
every  cliaritable  body — English  bishops,  a 
Roman  cardinal,  clergymen,  dissenters,  nu- 
merous M.P.s,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
earnest  minds  and  business  habits ; no  in- 
considerable part  of  their  usefulness  being 
the  fusion  of  such  diverse  opinions,  and  its 
operation  on  ground  common  to  all. 

Again,  tlie  chief  objects  specified  above 
break  up  into  special  lines  of  inquiry  and 
action  : such  as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
migration,  night-refuges,  soup-kitchems, prov- 
ident dispensaries,  hospital  accommodation, 
voting  charities,  special  forms  of  beggary, 
loans  to  the  poor,  and  the  legal  prosecution 


of  impostors.  These  last-named  cases  have, 
of  course,  been  the  immediate  and  fertile 
source  of  extensive  work.  A world  of  in- 
genious and  most  impudent  imposture  is 
here  laid  bare.  Common  forms  of  begging 
under  false  pretences,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  every  one,  are  not  worth  particularis- 
ing. But  in  one  instance  the  Society  have 
penetrated  to  the  headquarters  of  ‘ the  pro- 
fession.’ A gang  of  above  forty  persons 
has  been  detected,  known  to  make  about  5/. 
a week  apiece  by  well-regulated  audacity. 
Court  Guides  and  Directories  have  supplied 
the  basis  of  their  operations.  A volume  of 
this  kind,  used  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
band,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Soci- 
ety, in  which  above  three  thousand  names 
of  persons  in  and  near  London  are  marked 
wdth  various  signs,  denoting  various  grades 
of  credulity.  The  ‘Morning  Post ’is  also 
taken  and  read  aloud  by  the  best  scholar,  so 
that  all  become  cognisant  of  the  movements 
of  the  fashionable  world.  The  begging-let- 
ters sent  out  by  this  gang  usually  refer  to 
names  and  addresses  well  knoAvn  to  the  par- 
ties applied  to,  and  wliich  arc  too  readily 
accepted  as  a guarantee  for  the  veracity  of 
the  tale.  These  are  obtained  in  a way  lit- 
tle suspected,  namely,  by  abstracting  the 
cards  lying  on  hall-tables  wdiile  a sen^ant 
goes  iu  with  a letter ; or  by  bribing  ser- 
vants to  give  them.  In  some  cases  even 
visiting  cards  are  forged.  This  occurred  to 
ourselves.  The  baker  who  served  the  house 
was  induced  by  the  presentation  of  our 
card  to  lend  the  bearer,  jmrporting  to  be  a 
relative,  2/.  The  card  proved  to  have  been 
printed  from  a plate  engraved  for  the  pur- 
pose ; for  it  differed  slightly  from  the  only 
one  in  use. 

The  composition  of  begging-letters  is  a 
regular  profession,  in  great  demand  with  the 
illiterate,  and  paid  at  the  rale  of  five  shillings 
for  every  sovereign  so  obtained.  Some  of 
the  cases  have  even  tbeir  coimc  side  ; for  in- 
stance, ‘ The  Confessions  of  a A^agrant  ’ * 
— a certain  George  Atkins  Brine — who, 
with  a pretended  wife,  both  crippled 
with  rheumatism  and  on  crutches,  found 
their  w ay  to  a watering-place.  There  they 
enlisted  the  spnpathy  of  good  ladies  to  the 
tune  of  about  eight  shillings  a day,  ‘ forbye 
food  and  tracts,’  till  an  unguarded  half-pint 
of  rum  performed  the  miracle  of  setting 
them  dancing,  and  obliged  them  to  decamp. 
These  confessions,  in  a letter  to  a gentle- 
man, might  afford  materials  for  a farce. 

Such,  however,  are  the  humbler  forms  of 
speculation,  on  which  the  higher  members  of 
the  profession  look  dowm  with  contempt. 

: * ‘ Charity  Reporter,'  No,  145. 
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Par  ilysed  fathers  and  dying  wives  offer  hut 
sma  I profits  in  comparison  with  a new  or  a 
nee<  y Institution  in  times  when  no  inquiry 
is  n ade  as  to  who  conducts  the  establish- 
mer  t,  or  what  becomes  of  the  funds.  It  is 
one  of  the  saddest  features  in  the  history  of 
imp  )sture,  that  the  modern  machinery  of 
goo  I works,  and  the  disguise  of  a clergy- 
mar  . give  tlic  readiest  facility  for  fraud. 
One  of  the  first  important  cases  prosecuted 
by  1 iie  Society  wjrs  that  of  ‘ The  Xational 
Bib  e and  Clothing  Society,’  worked  by  the 
Rev  C,  S.  Bore,  who  had  gone  about  the 
com  try  collecting  subscriptions  in  the  con- 
vinc  ng  garb  of  black  coat  and  wliite  tie. 
The  reverend  gentleman  conducted  business 
in  i very  regular  way ; having,  namely,  a 
Boa  ‘d,  of  which  he  was  President ; a Corn- 
mitt  ;e  of  Directors;  an  Auditor  of  Ac- 

I courts;  and  a Treasurer;  and  issuing  a 
year  y Report,  with  the  due  amount  of 
piou  i anecdote  and  ‘ striking  ’ fruits.  Be- 
side, tire  distribution  of  Bibles  and  cloth- 
ing, he  also  carried  on  a Sunday-school, 
miss  onary  w*oi'k,  preaching,  Ac.  On  the 
com  nittee  and  auditor  being  summoned, 
tliey  unanimously  denied  having  accepted 
or  fi  Ifilled  such  ofBces.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
Edw  n Wright,  a carpenter  by  trade,  was, 
liow  ver,  an  exception,  being  father-in-law 
to  Aj  r.  Bore.  The  schoolmistress  was  Mrs. 
Bore  Two  lady-teachers,  ‘ Miss  W.  and 
Mrs.  B.,’  much  praised  in  the  Report  for 
‘ the  r zeal  in  the  Lord's  work,’  though  too 
mod  ‘st  to  give  their  names  in  full,  turned 
out  10  be  one  and  the  same  individujil,  un- 
der maiden  and  married  initials,  namely, 
Mrs.  Bore  again — nee  AVright;  and,  finally, 
the  ] tev.  C.  S.  Bore  proved  to  be  no  clergy- 
man at  all,  but  had  successively  filled  the 
posit  ion  of  porter,  journeyman  tailor,  and 
clotl  ier’s  cutter.  The  sum  of  wdiicli  the 
publ  c was  annually  defrauded  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  society  averaged  about  300L 
In  al  such  cases  the  plan  is  to  keep  up  ap- 
pean  nces,  by  sowing  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  tie  seed  thus  collected;  and  the  fact 
that  i small  percentage  of  Bibles  and  cloth- 
ing verc  actually  distributed,  caused  this 
case,  which  came  ou  in  July,  1872,  to  fall 
throi  gh.  But  Mr.  Bore  failed  to  take  the 
lessoi  to  heart,  and  in  October,  1874,  he 
appe;  red  before  the  Southwark  Police  Court 
— no  longer  in  black  coat  and  white  tie,  but 
attire  1 in  a fireman’s  uniform,  with  cross 
hatcl  et  and  helmet  ou  buttons — to  answer 
a clni  rge  for  obtaining  subscriptions  for  an 
imag  fiary  ‘ Disabled  Firemen’s  Relief  and 
Pension  Fund.’  This  being  satisfactorily 
prove  i against  him,  he  was  committed  to 
Wan  Iswortli  House  of  Correction  for  the 
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lenient  term  of  three  months’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 

Another  delinquent,  prosecuted  by  the 
Society,  had  more  right  to  the  title  he  dis- 
graced. This  was  a Rev.  Dr.  Carden,  D.D., 
who  had  erecb;d  an  iron  church  in  South 
Island  Place,  Clapham,  whence  he  issued 
circulars  appealing  for  help  in  his  ministra- 
tions. A never-served  Christmas  dinner  for 
five  hundred  children  had  procured  him 
GO/. ; an  imaginary  family,  decimated  by 
tlie  small-pox,  nearly  150/,  A clerk  from 
the  Post-Office  produced  ninety-six  Post- 
Office  orders  receipted  by  him  ; some  of 
tliem  from  names  of  high  repute,  and  all 
showing  how  hearts  had  opened  for  such 
purposes,  backed  by  such  an  office.  Dr. 
Carden  was  sentenced  to  nine  months’  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour.  But  lie  also, 
like  Mr.  Bore,  took  no  warning;  and  in  due 
time  found  bis  way  again  to  a criminal 
court,  in  the  character  of  a physician,  on 
various  charges  of  forgciy,  and  was  con- 
demned to  penal  seiwitudc  for  seven  years. 

The  number  of  fraudulent  institutions 
successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Society  is 
startling.  We  may  quote  ‘The  Seamen 
! and  Fishermen’s  Friend  Socict}^,’  ‘ The  Fire 
Escape  Association,’  ‘ The  Metropolitan 
Free  Dormitories  Association,’  ‘The  Lon- 
don and  Suburban  Fire  Brigade,’  ‘ The 
Albert  Institute,’  Ac.  They  are  got  up  by 
individuals  of  aristocratic  nomenclature, 
such  as  ‘ Francis  Chandos  Leigh,’  * Henry  de 
Leycestre,’  ‘ A^ernon  de  Montgomery,’  Ac. 
In  more  than  one  case  some  of  the  first 
names  in  London  society  had  been  suborned 
as  Presidents  and  A^ice-Presidents.  In  that 
of  the  Albert  Institute,  the  clever  rogue, 
who  had  also  projected  an  imaginary  ‘ Jli- 
nerva  Institute,’  had  obtained  a better  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  late  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. All  these  had  flourished  for  a time 
with  impunity  ; and  in  the  instance  of  ‘ The 
Aletropolitan  Free  Dormitories  Association,’ 
the  anonymous  donor  of  one  thousand 
pounds  to  the  chief  charitable  institutions 
of  London,  had  here  contributed  two  ‘ one 
thousands  ’ in  succession. 

In  every  instance  of  detected  or  suspect- 
ed fraud,  large  or  small,  the  Society  "keep 
the  begging  letters,  names,  addresses — in 
short,  complete  lists,  which  circulate  from 
committee  to  committee,  and  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  all  charities  which  desire  to  apply 
their  funds  conscientiously.  In  no  respect 
is  the  investigating  -work  of  the  Society 
more  needed.  One  of  the  most  crying  evils 
attending  the  overgrowth  of  London  wealth 
is  the  excessive  number  of  charitable  Socie- 
ties, and  the  blind  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
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tlic  public.  The  overlapping  of  such  insti- 
tutions, even  when  genuine  and  honestly 
conducted,  offers  a wide  field  of  encourage-; 
ment  to  the  unthrifty  habits  which  disgrace 
our  country ; while  their  ignorance,  some- 
times even  of  each  other’s  existence,  and 
certainly  of  each  other’s  operations,  furnish- 
es a perpetual  pretext  for  fresh  extensions 
and  now  foundations,  with  the  never-failing 
concomitant  of  chronic  indebtedness  and 
perpetual  appeals.  AA'c  must  own  to  an  un- 
feigned admiration  for  a gentleman  of  well- 
known  benevolence,  who  makes  it  a practice 
never  to  subscribe  to  any  ‘ charity  ’ that  has 
been  allowed  to  get  into  debt.  So  accus- 
tomed are  we  to  that  dereliction  of  princi- 
ple in  public  institutions  which,  in  private 
life,  reaps  its  natural  penalty,  that  an  ex- 
penditure twice  the  amount  of  income  is 
rather  boasted  of  as  a plea  for  more  sub- 
scriptions. ‘ Fixed  income  14,000/.,  necessa- 
ry expenditure  35,000/.,’  * is  even  tlionght 
an  irresistible  confession.  Strangely  blind 
have  we  become  to  the  fact  that,  at  this 
rate,  the  demand  for  alms  will  always  keep 
in  advance  of  the  supply.  The  pauperism 
which  such  a system  creates  is  never  re- 
lieved, but  grows  with  that  it  feeds  on. 
Most  necessary  has  it  become  that  some 
system  should  be  set  on  foot  to  ensure  that 
publicity  of  action  which  shall  equally  pre- 
vent the  clashing  of  one  charitable  body 
with  another,  and  the  hasty  formation  of 
fresh  ones.  No  less  is  it  urgent  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  Charity  Organisation  So- 
ciety for  a public  register  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  a public  audit  of  their  accounts, 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  Instead  of 
deterring  subscribers,  .such  a plan  would  be 
a real  attraction,  by  showing — what  now  puz- 
zles many — when,  where,  and  how  best  to 
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But  even  were  all  the  ‘ above  nine  hundred 
charitiible  institutions  and  funds’ set  forth 
in  Low’s  ‘ Handbook  of  the  Charities  of 
London  ’ — which  fill  our  hearts  with  com- 
placence— well  endowed,  it  ^vould  be  as 
well  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  effect  of 
such  a plethora  be  conducive  to  the  public 
good.  Oil  the  contrary,  it  Avoiild  seem  to 
be  a law  in  social  science,  that,  except  un- 
der certain  conditions,  pauperism  and  alms, 
like  two  connected  reservoirs,  never  fail  to 
keep  the  same  level,  AVherever  a city,  or 
even  a country,  teems  with  endowments,  a 
proportionate  amount  of  idleness  and  drunk- 
enness may  be  predicted.  Bristol,  among 
other  English  cities,  is  a case  in  point. 


Tliere,  largely  endowed  charities  have  so 
sapped  the  sense  of  independence,  that  when 
the  Bristol  and  North  Somerset  Line  was 
being  constructed,  the  contractors  found 
even  the  offer  of  high  wages  powerless  to 
attract  ‘ hands,’  from  the  temptations  to 
idleness  held  out  by  the  city.*  Bruges  is 
another  instance.  No  indmtrie  can  live  in 
that  atmosphere  of  old  congested  charity. 
Brittany,  again,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
worst  of  all  the  departments  of  France  for 
beggars  and  drunkenness.  Nay,  the  dec^iv 
of  Holland  may,  in  some  measure,  be  traced 
to  its  superabundance  of  endowments,  and 
consequent  pauperism. 

The  cause  for  all  this  lies  in  the  fact,  not 
that  charitable  endowments  are  bad  in 
themselves,  but  that  institutions,  not  watch- 
ed over  and  inquired  into,  naturally  tend  to 
administer  their  funds  as  carelessly  as  indi- 
viduals their  alms.  It  is  Avell  known  that  a 
large  army  of  paupers,  better  informed  than 
the  Charities  themselves,  migrate  regularly 
from  one  to  the  other ; and  thus  live,  or 
vegetate,  upon  funds  only  intended  for  hon- 
est emergencies,  and  in  a large  percentage 
of  cases  for  the  action  of  the  Boor  Law. 
The  attention  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  has  been  therefore  peculiarly  direct- 
ed to  the  working  of  certain  classes  of  char- 
itable  institutions  which  draw  more  and 
more  upon  the  liberality  of  the  public,  and 
are  themselves  clogged  and  surcharged  with 
a crowd  of  recipients  for  whose  Vienefit  they 
were  net  destined.  Such  especially  are  the 
medical  charities — in  otlier  words,  the  hos- 
pitals of  London.  No  one  could  wish  them 
curtailed.  At  the  same  lime  it  is  patent  to 
all  familiar  with  hospital  warJs,  that  num- 
bers are  admitted  for  Avhom  the  workhouse 
infirmaries  are  the  intended  refuge ; and 
conducted  as  these  now  are,  no  objection, 
except  that  of  false  pride,  can  be  raised 
against  them ; and  greater  numbers  still 
who  could  easily  afford  some  payment.  xV 
foreigner  visiting  one  of  our  large  London 
hospitals  may  well  ask  : ‘ Are  iheee  the  pa- 
tients for  Avhom  the  public  pay  ? ’ Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  scandalous  than  the 
dress  of  the  Avomen  Avho  visit  their  sick  re- 
lations on  the  appointed  days,  unless  it  be 
the  frilled,  goffered,  and  embroidered  night- 
dress— for  many  are  so  got  up — of  ‘ the 
lady’  herself  (as  the  patients  call  each  other) 
Avho,  lying  on  a bed  of  charity,  thence  se- 
I renely  sur\'eys  all  the  latest  fiishions  ! AVhen 
' to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  male  cases  are  the  result 


* London  Hospital,  AVhitechapel  Road.  Ap-  f In  the  nineteen  central  parishes  of  Bristol 
pendix  to  Low’s  ‘ Handbook  of  London  Chari-  [ there  is  a drinking  shop  to  every  ten  houses, 
ties.'  li  and  every  twentieth  inhabitant  is  a pauper.  A 
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ilimited  drink,  we  obtain  the  rijrht  clue 
lie  supposed  ‘ necessary  expenditure, 

)o;.’ 

late  the  over-worked  staff  of  some  of 
jondon  hospitals  have  seen  the  policy 
ailing  themselves  of  the  investigating 
linery  offered  by  the  ‘ Charity  Organisa- 
Societv.’  These  efforts  have  been 
ly  directed  at  present  to  the  class  of 
•utients.  It  would  seem  that  this  de- 
nent  has  been  an  abuse  which  has  grad- 
crept  in  and  grown  to  its  present 
nsions.  In  every  way  it  works  ill. 
cribers  give  tbeir  cnit-patient-tickets 
utmost  carelessness ; to  parties  they 
j nothing  of,  or  for  trivial  complaints, 
e liclp  to  swell  the  mob  of  applicants, 
ted  alike  with  dirt,  drink,  and  disease 
rnetimes  suffering  from  infections  coni- 
ts — to  whom  it  is  impossible  for  the 
cal  officers  to  do  individual  justice. 

7 mistakes  are  therefore  made,  for  un- 
tied lads  have  to  proscribe ; and  many 
and  deserving  creatures  wait  for 
and  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  impuri- 
diich,  generated  at  the  very  entry  of 
building,  tiiids  its  way  into  the  sick 
s,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  opera- 
cases.  The  result  of  investigation  at 
London  Hospital,  "Whitechapel  Iio<ad, 
that  49  per  cent  of  the  out-patients 
persons  who  had  no  right  to  apply  for 
tv  at  all. 

)r  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
to  the  liberality  of  the  most  liberal 
‘ssion  in  the  world.  In  some  instances, 
.dition  to  their  gratuitous  scr\*icos,  the 
cal  oflicei’S  are  known  to  relinquish 
the  fees  due  to  them  from  their  clini- 
auleiits,  in  favour  of  chronically-bank- 
institutions.  In  Brighton,  wlierc  the 
ity  C)rgaiiisation  Society  has  spread — 
has  largely  throughout  England — it 
»cen  ascertained  that  one-fourth  of  the 
latioii  are  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  med- 
relief ! Tlius,  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
c to  provide  for  the  supposed  sick 
it  virtuallv  robs  Peter  of  what  is  his 
in  order  to  give  to  Paul  what  is  not 
for  him.  As  now  constituted,  the 
ital  not  only  does  the  work  which  be- 
to  the  l^irochial  autborities,  but 
IS  and  intercepts  much  of  that  which 
ly  appertains  to  an  expensively  edneat- 
ofcssional  class.  The  ventilation  given 
sse  subjects  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘ Kc- 
r’  has  already  led  to  changes.  8t. 
^e’s  Hospital  and  also,  we  believe, 
minster  Hospital  have  closed  their  out- 
department.  The  Board  of  Jewish 
Bans  also,  who  in  many  respects  set  us 
jnirable  example  equally  in  judgment  j 


' and  benevolence  toward  their  poor,  have 
closed  all  out-door  relief  at  their  dispen- 
saries. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  face  of  these 
obvious  facts,  such  collections  as  what  arc 
called  Hospital  Sunday  and  Hospital  Satur- 
day, should  have  been  authorised — thus 
only  swelling  the  funds,  without  providing 
any  check  against  their  misuse.  So  imper- 
ative a levy  from  the  pulpit  is  indefensible, 
unless  coupled  with  conditions  for  which  it 
was  a legitimates  opportunity : such  as  the 
participation  in  the  collections  by  such 
charities  only  as  strictly  and  con.scientiously 
limit  their  benefits  — as  most  founders 
specify — to  ‘ the  poor  and  needy  or  who 
meet  the  difficulty  by  a classified  tariff  of 
payment  from  2s.  Qd.  to  7^.  Qd.  per  week 
for  those  who  have  been  in  the  receipt  of 
good  wages  (or  whose  wives  visit  them  in 
silk  dresses !) — such  a tariff,  in  short,  as 
: prevails  in  institutions  for  a higher,  and  re- 
latively as  poor,  if  not  a poorer  class — 
namely,  the  Home  for  Invalid  Ladies  in 
Harley  Street.  Baynients  of  this  kind 
would  render  a hospital  partially  self-sup- 
porting, while  still  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
charity,  and  neutralise  its  pauperising  influ- 
ences. How  always  to  settle  the  question 
Jis  to  who  can  or  cannot  pay  a modicum  to- 
wards their  own  or  their  children’s  medical 
treatment,  may  be  a dilRculty,  but,  with  the 
help  of  investigation,  by  no  means  an  insu- 
perable one.  At  all  events,  every  one  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke,  tliat  it  should 
not  be  left  to  tbe  hall  porters. 

As  to  that  anomaly  called  Hospital  Satur- 
day, the  medical  profession,  through  their 
press,  have  from  the  beginning  rightly  con- 
demned it.  For  the  mere  fact  of  subscrip- 
tion from  tbe  nominally  poor  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  strain  upon  an  hospital  far  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  the  funds  they  con- 
tribute. It  is  simply  a burlesque  that  those 
belonging  to  tbe  class  of  alms-receivcrs 
should  suddenly  turn  into  the  class  of  alms- 
givers,  without  setting  the  far  better  exam- 
ple of  the  necessary  intermediate  stage  of 
self-supporters.  Like  tlie  idea  of  workmen 
M.l’.s,  such  fallacies  lift  a man  into  a posi- 
tion for  which  only  the  previous  acquire- 
ment of  independence  can  qualify  him.  If 
the  artisan  can  contribute  to  pay  for  his 
neighbour’s  bed  at  an  hospital,  let  him  first 
pay  for  liis  own  ; in  short,  let  him  be  just 
before  lie  is  generous. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a more  becoming 
use  of  the  mechanics’  earnings,  and  the  best 
remedy  for  hospital  abuse  : namely,  tbe  sup- 
port by  the  lower  ordei-s  themselves  of  a 
class  of  institutions  now  happily  becoming 
more  ktnjwn,  called  ‘ Brovideut  Dispensa- 
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ries.’  These  mainly  owe  their  suggestion 
and  existence  to  the  Keport  of  a Medical 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society.  The  rules  of  management 
require  that  the  members  should  be  persons 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  not  in  receipt  of 
Poor-law  relief ; and  whose  means,  on  the 
other,  are  insufficient  to  pay  for  medical  at- 
tendance at  the  usual  rate  of  charge.  The 
subscription  is  on  the  principle  of  an  insur- 
ance, during  health,  for  sickness  ; and  is  reg- 
ulated on  a scale  varying  from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  per  month.  For  this  the  subscriber 
Las  bis  choice  of  the  medical  staff  attached, 
cither  to  prescribe  for  him  at  the  dispensa- 
ry, or  to  attend  him  at  his  own  home  as  tlie 
case  may  require ; all  medicines  being  sup- 
plied. About  15  percent,  of  the  receipts 
are  set  aside  for  expenses  of  management, 
dnigs,  &c. ; the  rest  is  divided  among  the 
medical  officers.  These  dispensaries  are  in 
course  of  being  affiliated  to  the  general  hos- 
pitals,  so  that  in  cases  requiring  extra  appli- 
ances or  skill,  it  is  optional  with  the  Doctor 
to  draft  patients  into  the  hospital  best 
adapted  for  tliem.  There  are,  we  believe, 
already  upwards  of  twenty-four  of  these 
capital  institutions  in  and  around  London, 
greatly  in  favour  with  the  better  disposed 
of  the  London  poor,  who  are  thankful,  for 
this  small  monthly  sum,  to  be  spared  the 
labour  and  Imnuliation  of  hunting  about  for 
hospital  tickets.  The  Iloyal  Ifimlico  Free 
Dispensary,  for  instance,  which  had  existed 
above  forty  years,  and  which,  with  the  ac- 
tive aid  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  was 
converted  in  1873  into  a Provident  Dispen- 
sary, enrolled  within  the  first  six  months 
1731  paying  members.  As  to  the  remuner- 
ation of  tlie  medical  men,  the  Haverstock 
Hill  Dispensary  divided  among  them,  the 
first  year,  above  400Z. ; and  the  Camberwell 
Dispensary  above  oOOL  These  institutions 
arc  supcrintendcil  by  managing  committees, 
careful  to  prevent  their  abuses  on  the  part 
of  a higher  class.  ^Icanwhile  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  free  hospitals  should  not  be 
adequately  filled,  or  that  the  benevolence  of 
their  supporters  should  be  checked  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  more  honestly  applied. 
As  a means  of  education  also  in  thrift  and 
forethought,  the  value  of  these  provident 
dispensaries  is  incalculable. 

We  have  dwelt  tlms  on  tlic  abuses  Avhich 
this  Society  is  determined  to  put  down  with 
a firm  band,  and  in  which  aim  it  earnestly 
seeks  the  co-operation  of  the  public. 
Though  an  institutioTi  new  and  original  in 
itself,  it  Las  the  merit  of  utilising  all  old 
ones — its  best  polic}'  being  found  in  open 
and  amicable  relations  with  the  Guardians 
— with  the  Mendicity  Societies,  and  with 


’ all  who  unite  in  the  common  object  of  at 
once  helping  and  improving  the  poor. 

That  there  should  be  a feeling  adverse  to 
this  Society  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
not  want  abuses  to  be  brought  to  light,  is 
but  natural.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  badly- 
disposed  poor  ‘ have  a kind  of  vested  inter- 
est in  every  sort  of  sanitary,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious  degradation.’  Xot  that  they  object 
to  the  improved  conditions  tlie  philanthro- 
pist aims  to  secure  for  them,  but  they  want 
them  nwms  supendsion  and  control — all 
alms,  and  no  ‘ interference.’  There  are 
many,  too,  of  the  higher  classes,  well-inten- 
tioned, tender-hearted,  though  perhaps  nar- 
row-minded, who  would  enforce  the  letter 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  our  Lord’s  words 
regarding  ’the  poor ; and  are  hard  to  con- 
vince that  the  investigation  this  Society  un- 
sparingly institutes  is  as  much  a duty  and  a 
benefit  to  the  worthy  poor  as  to  the  public. 
The  deeper  the  Society  penetrates  into  the 
heart  of  our  London  population,  the  more 
it  becomes  cognisant  of  a decent  and  self- 
respecting,  but  poverty-stricken  class,  who 
suffer  in  silence,  and  to  whom  the  ready 
credence  given  to  the  drunken  and  wasteful 
is  a bitter  aggravation  of  their  daily  trial. 
To  those,  therefore,  who  naturally  ask  us 
how  far  this  Society  befriends  as  well  as 
corrects,  we  can  open  a chapter  Avhich,  in 
its  pure  and  widely-stretching  benevolence, 
amply  vindicates  its  sterner  action.  There 
is  liardly  a way  in  >vhich  the  poor  man  can 
be  lifted  out  of  the  mire  and  lielped  to  help 
himself,  which  is  not  initiated,  discussed, 
and  arranged  at  that  disinterested,  enlio*lit- 
oned,  and  truly  benevolent  weekly  Board. 
Tbeir  whole  war  is  with  pauperism — tbeir 
whole  care  for  the  poor.  Their  object  is 
not  to  tinker  the  sNnnptoms,  but  to  remove 
tbe  disease  ; to  confer  benefits,  not  as  make- 
shifts for  the  day,  but  which  boar  in  tlieni 
tbe  principle  of  permanence.  "When  the 
cause  for  poverty  cannot,  whether  from  in- 
corrigible habits  or  incurable  afflictions,  be 
removed,  the  poor  are  referred  to  the  paro- 
chial authorities,  to  fitting  institutions,  or  to 
private  benevolence ; but  when  judicious 
and  timely  help  can  avail  there  is  no  form 
that  can  be  suggested  in  which  it  is  not 
granted. 

If  the  Society  be  anxious  to  break  up 
those  precarious  occupations  on  which  none 
can  honestly  subsist,  it  is  to  substitute  for 
them  others  in  which  independence  of  alms 
and  parish  relief  can  he  secured.  "While 
London  is  burdened  and  suffocated  by  thou- 
sands for  wliom  there  is  no  decent  place  or 
certain  living,  other  centres,  where  rents  are 
lower  and  air  purer,  are  needing  their  la- 
. hour.  To  these,  if  willing,  whole  families. 
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csp.  cially  those  of  the  widow  who  here 
star  ^es  on  needlework  at  6cf.  a day,  are  re- 
ferr  ;d  and  helped.  A system  of  loans,  car- 
ried on  with  due  prodcnce,  not  only  assists 
sucl.  migrations,  but  helps  to  redeem  the 
mai  *s  tools,  to  purchase  the  woman’s  sew- 
ing- iiachine,  to  tit  out  the  hoy  for  work  and 
the  ^irl  for  service  ; such  being  the  force  of 
indi  /idual  trust  and  sympathy  that,  despite 
the  usual  futility  of  lending  to  the  poor, 
bad  debts  are  the  rarest  exception.  Nor 
muj!;  it  be  thought  that  grants  and  gifts 
and  provision  for  the  old  and  sick  are  with- 
helc  , when  not  interfering  with  parental  or 
filia  duties.  Those,  indeed,  who  imagine 
the  iction  of  the  Society  calculated  to  spare 
the  jurse  of  the  charitable,  while  relieving 
it  o;  the  frauds  of  imposture,  are  greatly 
misl  ikcn.  To  show  this  in  a more  business- 
like form  we  commend  to  our  readers  the 
folk  wing  statement  of  three  classes  of  cases 
deal , with  by  this  Society  for  the  five  weeks 
endi  ag  July  20,  1876  : — Class  1.  Dismissed 
(or  reported  on  as  not  requiring  relief), 
164  undesemng,  92;  cases  for  Poor 
Law  316 : total,  572.  Class  2.  Recoin- 
men  led  to  the  Guardians,  32  ; to  institu- 
tion; or  local  agencies,  444  ; to  private  per- 
sons 131:  total,  607,  Class  3.  Assisted  bv 
gran-s,  178  ; by  loans,  75  ; by  employment, 
59  ; by  letters  for  hospitals,  132  : total,  444. 
Grar  d total,  1623  cases  attended  to.  xVnd 
all  tils  is  done  with  tenderness  and  consid- 
erati  >n,  even  to  the  undesen  ing,  for,  in  the 
■wore  s of  a gentle  and  valuable  lady-member 
of  tl  e Board,  * All  abrupt  change  of  plan 
is  t ► be  avoided ; the  poor  have  been 
taug  it  by  us  to  look  for  relief,  and  it  can- 
not l*e  stopped  all  at  once.’ 

II  *re  we  must  cut  short  our  account  of 
this  Society  without  touching  on  many  a 
poin  on  which  the  single-eyed  scrutiny  of 


the  Committees  remains  to  be  judged  by  its 
results.  We  have  said  that  many  clergymen 
are  zealously  enlisted  and  peculiarly  fitted 
to  assist  in  the  movement ; still,  generally 
speakings  the  clergy  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  novel  action  of  this  Society  with 
mistrust,  as  interfering  with  their  work  and 
calculated  to  check  the  impulses  of  the  be- 
nevolent. would  venture  to  remind 

them  that  this  is  rather  a change  in  direc- 
tion than  a check  in  purpose,  and  that  as 
there  is  an  intcrconvcrtibility  in  the  forces 
of  heat  and  motion,  so  there  is  the  same 
in  those  forces  by  which  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is  efliected.  Time  necessi- 
tates reforms  in  the  machinery  of  charity, 
no  less  than  in  everything  else.  Wliat  was 
thought  some  fifty  years  ago  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable step  in  the  science  of  well-doing — 
the  appointment,  namely,  of  lady  district 
visitors — has  become,  as  is  proved  by  the 
state  of  our  population,  utterly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  imposture  and  pauperism  that 
has  obtained.  We  have  said  little  to  the 
purpose  if  it  be  not  apparent  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  administration  of 
charity  requires,  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has 
said,  ‘ the  sternest  labour  and  the  most  anx- 
ious thought.’  What  we  want,  therefore, 
is  not  less  helj),  but  more,  only  that  in  a 
different  form.  Long  arrears  have  to  be 
made  good,  an<l  an  army  of  poor  creatures 
who  have  been  carefully,  or  carelessly,  edu- 
cated in  a false  direction,  have  to  be  gradu- 
ally brought  over  to  a happier  path.  Little 
less,  it  is  true,  than  an  army  of  the  good, 
the  wise,  and  the  brave,  are  needed  for  such 
a revolution  ; but  the  campaign  has  begun, 
and  with  the  names  of  Edward  Denison, 
Octavia  Hill,  and  other  blessed  men  and 
w'omen,  on  the  banners,  there  is  no  need  to 
despair  of  recruits. 
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